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EDITORIALS 


OWER OF BABEL—There are a growing number 
[a people, (not including the food processor), who 

find themselves wondering now and then, if agri- 
culture will be able to feed the 190 to 200 million 
people that the experts predict will populate this land 
of our 25 years from now. Canners and freezers are 
more concerned with the possibilities of selling at a 
profit to the 155 million customers now available. 
During 1951, the U. S. net population increased 7,400 
persons per day. That amounts to 2,700,000 per year. 
By 1975 that rate of increase would bring the popula- 
tion to well over 200 million, so that the Bureau of 
Census estimate of 190 million is a conservative one. 


In the past few months there have been a number 
of carefully written articles outlining how agriculture 
can meet this challenge. Admitting the task is a dif- 
ficult one, most of the experts seem to think it can be 
done, by putting into practical use the lessons learned 
in agricultural research. Writing recently in “Farm 
Journal’, Rutgers’ Firman E. Bear, says we can feed 
a billion people, even if we have to farm the Gulf of 
Mexico. If that sounds ridiculous, Mr. Bear points out 
that Holland now farms 400,000 acres of what was 
once ocean floor. 


It’s interesting to read Mr. Bear’s discussion and 
the comments of others as well, but the choice piece 
that prompts this reference to the problem, is the 
article “Road to Abundance”, that appeared in the 
September “Reader’s Digest’’. Source of the article is 
Jacob Rosin, Director of Research of the Montrose 
Chemical Company. Mr. Rosin’s book, “The Road to 
Abundance”, will be published early in 1953. With 
the broader problem of feeding the world in mind, Mr. 
Rosin holds that the solution lies with industry, not 
with agriculture. “The reason all history has been a 
struggle for food is that man has had to depend upon 
plants to produce them. Even meat is developed from 
plints, and as food factories, plants are slow, ineffi- 
cient and wasteful beyond belief,” says Mr. Rosin. 


“If you think of agriculture as a gigantic food fac- 
tory, it becomes an industrial monstrosity,” continues 
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the author. “The floor space needed is prohibitive, 
man-power required is staggering—in some countries 
almost the entire population is employed in it’. 


The article points out that 9 million people were em- 
ployed in agriculture in 1948, producing $31 billion 
worth of products. The chemical industry, he says, 
employed only 700 thousand, produced more than a 
third as much. 


The article then goes on to show how in other fields 
man has liberated himself from the “age-old bondage 
to the plant”. Synthetic rubber, dyes, perfumes, drugs 
and fibres are cited as outstanding examples. 


Turning to foods Mr. Rosin says that “we could be 
taking our daily bread straight out of the air with only 
the sun’s help, as the plant does. But we don’t have to 
imitate plants, enough has already been done to make 
it practically sure that modern chemistry will synthe- 
size carbohydrates, as it has rubber and textiles.” 
Somewhat in contradiction to his premise that agri- 
culture is wasteful in manpower and floar space, he 
states that wheat, rye, corn and rice are cheap, that it 
will require a major effort to produce a cheaper 
synthetic. 


One other contradiction apparent to the unscientific 
mind is contained in the reference to oleomargarine as 
a man-made product, and apparently as an example of 
a synthetic food. While it is true, Mr. Rosin states, 
“that oleomargarine is not a substitute for butter; it 
is butter made by industry.” Oleomargarine, as it is 
made by man today is not an example of a product 
made without the help of the plant, for its chief in- 
gredients are milk and vegetable oils. 


Indeed the mere contemplation of a giant food fac- 
tory to operate independently of plant life, in this lay- 
man’s way of thinking, would seem equally as blas- 
phemous as the biblical characters who attempted to 
build the Tower of Babel to reach to the heavens; and 
it hardly seems doubtful it would result in less con- 
fusion. At any rate most canners living today needn’t 
worry about competition from this quarter. 
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TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


by 


MAURICE SIEGEL 


LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


THE NEW CORN GRADES 


New Standards for Grades of Canned Whole Kernel 
and Cream Style Corn were issued on July 30, 1952. 
This is the fourth issue. 

The numerical scoring has been changed so that 
there is a ten point spread in the Standard, Extra 
Standard and Fancy grades. The Standard Grade now 
has a minimum of 70 points, Extra Standard 80 points 
and Fancy 90 points. This, when contrasted with the 
60, 75 and 90 points of prior issues, points to a gen- 
eral tightening up on the lower grades. Actually this 
is not the case as the re-allocation of points, better and 
more explicit definitions and greater objectivity tend 
to make the grades conform closer to trade practices 
than ever before. 

Unfortunately the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration was unsuccessful in their attempt to elim- 
inate the factor of flavor from the standards. The 
first draft of the new issue proposed such a deletion 
but, apparently there were too many protests from the 
industry. Proposed definition would merely have pro- 
vided that the corn be normal in flavor. The flavor 
of canned corn is a composite one, consisting of the 
flavor of the vegetable itself and of the added sugar 
and salt. Using the usual grading techniques the score 
for flavor will serve only to compliment that of matur- 
ity. In the past, graders have been instructed to dis- 
regard the added condiments and to evaluate the flavor 
of the corn itself. This was impossible of attainment. 
Flavor will continue to play an unimportant role in the 
determination of grade. 


WHOLE KERNEL 

In the new standards for whole kernel corn the same 
five factors of Color, Cut, Absence of Defects, Tender- 
ness and Maturity, and Flavor are still used as the 
numerical scoring factors. It is to be noted that 5 
scoring points have been removed from Flavor and 
have been added to Maturity. 

In previous issues of the Standard, limiting rules 
were applied on color and maturity only. Consequently, 
samples scoring in the standard range could not be 
graded higher than standard regardless of the total 


score. Now limiting rules have been applied in both 
the extra standard and standard range on Absence 
of Defects and Maturity, with a partial limiting range 
on Color at the standard level. Also, there is a limit- 
ing rule on Flavor in the standard range. 

It is significant to note that the recommended mini- 
mum drained weights now differentiate between fancy 
corn and the lower quality grades. This is an official 
recognition of the fact that fancy corn is lower in 
specific gravity than the more mature corn of lower 
grade. 

Vacuum packed corn must contain not more than 
20 percent of liquid by weight and the container must 
be closed under high vacuum. Grade A corn need only 
have reasonably good color and be reasonably well cut. 


CREAM STYLE 


The factor of Cut has been eliminated from the new 
Cream Style Corn Standards. The point allocation 
has been raised on Color from 5 to 10; Consistency has 
been reduced from 25 to 20 points, and Maturity in- 
creased from 25 to 30 points. A reasonably good color 
and reasonably good consistency is allowable for fancy 
corn, provided that the total score is not less than 90. 

The old standards applied limiting rules only to 
Color and Maturity when scored in the standard range, 
whereas the new standards now apply limiting rules 
to Maturity in both the extra standard and standard 
ranges. When Color scores 6 points, the corn may 
not be graded better than standard, and when it scores 
7 points, it may not be graded higher than extra stand- 
ard. This is a partial limiting rule. Limiting rules 
also apply to Consistency and Flavor when scored at 
the standard level. 


For both whole kernel and cream style corn the 
minimum standard levels for all factors effecting grade 
have been brought in conformity with the provisions 
of the Standards of Quality promulgated under the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938. There is in- 
cluded as part of the published standards the defini- 
tions, provisions and test methods of the standards of 
identity, quality and fill of container. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Insect Resistance 


To Insecticides 


By Dr. R. L. BEARD 


Entomologist Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


“Qne man’s meat is another man’s 
poison” is one way of saying that all in- 
dividuals do not respond alike to food or 
medicine. The same is true of insects. In 
general, flies are easier to kill than 
beetles, but even within the same species 
some individuals are easy to kill and some 
are difficult. In insect control opera- 
tions, some of these differences seem to 
exist because some individuals are lucky 
and escape death by not being hit by the 
chemical. But even when an insecticide 
is applied directly to the insects, indivi- 
duals differ in their tolerance. 


It has happened that insect species sus- 
ceptible to certain insecticides have be- 
come, over a period of time, tolerant, or 
as we say, resistant to the insecticide. Un- 
doubtedly this phenomenon is often used 
as an excuse when poor results are ob- 
tained from an insecticide application, but 
there can be no question about their being 
resistance in some cases, Certain strains 
of houseflies, for instance, can spend prac- 
tically their entire lives in contact with 
heavy concentrations of the same chemi- 
cal. In Korea, body lice have developed 
resistance to DDT, and the prospect of 
having “cootie” infestations reminiscent 
of World War I points up the seriousness 
of the situation. In fact, few insect con- 
trol problems have required for their solu- 
tion the cooperation of the practical man 
in the field and the research worker in the 
laboratory so much as this one. No one 
yet \nows the solution to the problem, but 
many are working on it. 


A SUPER-INSECTICIDE? 


_ Some entomologists feel that the answer 
lies n the direction of finding the super- 
Insc ticide which will put all entomolo- 
gists out of work. Other entomologists 
feel -hat such an insecticide is a will-o’- 
the-\visp, the search for which may cause 
us }ore trouble in the long run than the 
ben. ts justify. They feel that the answer 
to i'e resistance problem demands a 
kno ledge of how and under what condi- 
tion. resistance develops and the wise use 
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of insecticides, possibly in conjunction 
with control measures other than chemical 
treatment. Those of us here at the Con- 
necticut Station are of the latter group— 
not because we are afraid of working our- 
selves out of a job, but because to us the 
good evidence is all in this direction. We 
believe that emphasis must be on control 
and not on attempted eradication. 


Although resistance to insecticides is 
not a new phenomenon—years ago the 
codling moth in some areas became resist- 
ant to lead arsenate—it has recently be- 
come far more important because of the 
rapidity with which it has developed and 
because in some cases insects developing 
resistance to one insecticide have been 
found to be resistant to other insecticides. 
Resistance has seemed to develop most 
often among the insecticides which are 
lasting in their effectiveness, and under 
conditions where the chemical is used 
intensively. 

The basic assumption has always been 
that insects surviving a chemical treat- 
ment are the most resistant individuals, 
and their survival permits the breeding 
of a resistant strain of insects. This 
seems reasonable enough, but it seemed 
desirable to test this assumption. This 
was done by treating large numbers of 
insects with chemicals and one week later, 
testing the survivors for their susceptibil- 
ity to the same or different insecticides. 
Surprisingly, the survivors were just as 
susceptible or even more so, than insects 
not selected as survivors of a treatment. 
Some of this could be explained by the 
fact that the effects of the first treatment 
had not yet worn off, and in effect, some 
of the survivors were still “sick” when 
given the second streatment. But this 
was not true in all cases. It appeared 
that the insects might be resistant one 
day and susceptible on another day. We 
people have our ups-and-downs; why 
shouldn’t insects? 


RECOVERY RATE VARIES 


To test this further, one can’t bring 
dead insects alive again to test them a 
second time, but one can knock them out 
with something like a low dose of nico- 
tine and determine their rates of recov- 
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ery. Insects slow to recover might be 
considered susceptible and those~recover- 
ing rapidly might be considered resistant. 
When such tests are made repeatedly, it 
is observed that the same individuals are 
not always the slow one (nor the fast 
ones), but that they vary from time to 
time. If this is generally true—and not 
just a happenstance because of this type 
of test, we have a clue as to why resistance 
develops most often to insecticides which 
are lasting in their effectiveness (like 
DDT) and under conditions where the 
chemical is used intensively. .This clue 
is, that under such conditions only those 
insects survive which are consistently 
resistant from day to day, and hence most 
likely to breed resistant strains in suc- 
ceeding generations. If this is true, the 
answer then lies in avoiding these condi- 
tions—either by not using any one chemi- 
cal intensively, by using chemicals which 
act quickly and then lose their effective- 
ness, or by using in combination different 
chemicals which at any one time kill dif- 
ferent individuals in a population. 

This last “way out” is being extensively 
studied by Neely Turner of our staff. 
“Joint action” of mixtures of insecticides 
may come to be as important to the agri- 
culturist and public health officer in con- 
trolling insect pests as mixtures of anti- 
biotics have become to the physician in 
curing diseases. 


NEW EQUIPMENT INCREASES 
EFFICIENCY OF 
AERIAL SPRAYS 


Two Connecticut men are responsible 
for the development of new aerial spray 
equipment which promises to make the 
helicopter a more useful tool for control 
of forest and agricultural insect pests. 
They are R. A. Spencer of The Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Experiment Station and 
Samuel F. Potts, of the New Haven office 
of the U .S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine. 

With the new sprayer, it is possible to 
deliver sprays of any droplet size—from 
relatively coarse drops to a finely atom- 
ized mist, thus making the helicopter a 
highly adaptable piece of agricultural 
machinery. The new apparatus has 
other advantages over the older aerial 
boom-type spray rigs used. It provides 
for continuous mixing of the spray mate- 
rial, so that there is no “settling” and, 
since it permits the use of larger noz- 
zles, suspension type sprays may be used. 
It has also eliminated the problem of 
“spray drip” which sometimes resulted 
in the application of sprays where they 
were not wanted. The new sprayer is 
substantially lighter in weight than rigs 
formerly used and can thus carry a 
heavier load of spray material. 

It makes use of a 25-gallon tank 
mounted on each side of the helicopter. 
A centrifugal pump supplies the spray 
to the nozzles and the liquid is atomized 
by an air blast from the fan used to cool 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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WASHINGTON 


LIMITED WSB ADVISORY 
SERVICE 


Limited advisory service will be main- 
tained by the Richmond Regional Wage 
Stabilization Board in four cities of the 
Fourth Region after October 1, 1952 des- 
pite the scheduled termination of the pub- 
lic contact assistance of the Wage and 
Hour Division of the Department of Labor 
which was made necessary because of re- 
duced appropriations. 

According to Regional Chairman 
George Strong, field representatives of 
WSB will be stationed in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, Charlotte, North Carolina and 
Charleston, West Virginia to advise em- 
ployers and unions on wage stabilization 
matters through interviews or telephone 
calls. No correspondence will be handled 
in these offices. In addition, these repre- 
sentatives will have available in their 
offices WSB forms and printed material 
which callers may secure on personal 
visits. The same limited Service will be 
available in other areas. 

After October 1 all petitions for wage 
adjustments (WSB Form 100), requests 
for rulings and interpretations (Form 
WS-1), letters of general inquiry and 
written requests for forms, regulations 
or printed matter must be sent direct to 
the Regional Wage Stabilization Board. 
One person will be assigned to each field 
office. 


RAW MATERIALS 
FOR CANNED SOUPS 


Ceiling Price Regulation 75, under 
which canned soup ceiling prices are de- 
termined, was amended on September 3 
to prohibit the recalculation of ceiling 
prices when the raw materials costs in- 
crease beyond 5 percent of the present 
ceiling. However, under terms of the 
amendment (Amendment 2), processors 
may recalculate their ceilings where 
change of recipe results in an increase 
in raw materials costs exceeding 5 per- 
cent. 


FREIGHT RATES REDUCED 


Reduced rail freight rates on canned 
foods within the Official Territory be- 
come effective September 16. Over some 
routes the reduction amounts to as much 
as 25 percent. 

According to the National Canners 
Association “The new rates will apply 
on domestic, intercoastal and coastwise 
traffic, except within the Illinois Freight 
Association and the New England Ter- 
ritory. The new tariff provides two scales 
of rates, one applicable on a 36,000 
pound minimum carload and the other 
on a 60;000 pound minimum ecarload. 
Further incentive for the use of pallet- 
ized loads is provided by the elimination 
of charges for pallets used in shipments 
of 66,000 pounds in a single car.” 


SLAYTON OF CHERRY BURRELL 
NAMED NPA DIVISION HEAD 


The appointment of Earle L. Slayton, 
of Chicago, as Director of the General In- 
dustrial Equipment Division, was an- 
nounced Sept. 2 by the National Produc- 
tion Authority, Department of Commerce. 
He succeeds J. Stokes Carswell, of North 
Caldwell, N. J., who is returning to his 
position as vice president of the Gifford- 
Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Mr, Slayton was assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Cherry Burrell Corp. of Chic- 
ago, dairy machinery manufacturers. 
Born in Des Moines, Iowa, in 1892, Mr. 
Slayton has been with Cherry Burrell 
Corp. for 34 years, as equipment sales 
manager and public relations director. 

He is married, is a member of the Union 
League Club of Chicago and was the first 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Dairy Equip- 
ment Manufacturers. 


TIN PLATE MEETING 

Every effort will be made to see that 
producers of tin containers. receive 
enough CMP allotment tickets for tin 
plate to meet their requirements during 
the early months of 1953, the Tin Plate 
Industry Advisory Committee was told 
last week by officials of the National Pro- 
duction Authority, Department of Com- 
merce. 


NPA agreed with committeemen that 
tin-can manufacturers have low inven- 
tories and few “carry-over” tickets. A 
spot check by NPA has revealed that not 
only are inventories of the can industry 
at the lowest level in a long time, but 
also that CMP tickets to be carried over 
from the fourth quarter of 1952 into the 
first quarter of 1953 will represent little 
more than 83,000 tons which is about five 
percent of a quarter’s production of tin 
plate. 

A first quarter allotment of 1,150,000 
tons of tin plate is being sought for the 
can industry, NPA reported. Whether 
that amount is obtained depends largely 
on the steel industry’s rate of recovery 
during the remainder of this year. 

The tin supply is continuing to im- 
prove, but relaxation of all controls is 
not yet in prospect, NPA stated. 

Approximately 74;000 tons of tin plate 
are expected to be available for export 
in the first quarter of 1953, NPA said. 
This tonnage is in addition to that cov- 
ered by the export directive of 96,000 
tons for December, January and Feb- 
ruary. 


PARITY ADJUSTMENT 
SIMPLIFIED 

Amendment 35 to the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation, effective September 15, 
permits processors of agricultural com- 
modities to file notices of parity adjust- 
ment increases either with the OPS office 
for the area where the processing plant 
is located or with the OPS office for the 
territory where the plant records are 
kept, regardless of the location of the 
sales office. 
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VENEZUELA WITHDRAWS 
TARIFF PREFERENCE 


Venezuela, the canning industry’s larg. 
est single foreign market, on August 28, 
in a trade agreement with the United 
States, withdrew tariff benefits on canned 
foods valued at $1% million, Those can- 
ned foods which will hereafter be excluded 
from the benefits of preferential tariff 
rates established in 1939, include: Canned 
pineapple, pineapple juice, canned citrus 
and citrus juices, catsup, chili sauce, most 
canned soups, a number of canned vege- 
tables, canned salmon, and canned sar- 
dines. The tariff rate was also raised 
on canned shell fish. The one new con- 
cession to canned foods in the new agree- 
ment applies to canned baby foods and 
dietetic foods, which were reduced to one- 
third of the former rate. 


The new trade agreement will become 
effective 30 days after a_ presidential 
proclamation and radification by the Ven- 
ezuelan government. 


CONSOLIDATED GROCERS 
CONTINUES EXPANSION 


Consolidated Grocers’ Corporation, the 
nation’s largest wholesale grocery enter- 
prise, resumed its expansion program 
during the past week by two important 
acquisitions. 

S. M. Kennedy, Consolidated president, 
and S. L. Pohn, president of the Royal 
Blue Stores, Inc., Chicago, jointly an- 
nounced that ownership of the Royal 
Blue business has been acquired by Con- 
solidated. Royal Blue sponsors a large 
midwestern voluntary group of indepen- 
dently-owned retail grocery stores. 

One of the pioneers in voluntary group 
sponsorship, Royal Blue has been in 
operation for more than 30 years, has 
its headquarters in Chicago, and services 
650 member stores in Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin and Michigan. Their annual 
sales volume aproximates $10,000,000. 

Simultaneously, Consolidated an- 
nounced that it has reached an agree 
ment for an exchange of its common 
stock for the common stock of the Weide- 
man Company, Cleveland. Weideman, 
large processors and distributors of food 
products, has been active in the Cleve- 
land trade territory for more than 9 
years. During the past ten years, it 
acquired the well-known William Eé- 
wards Company in Cleveland, the Sun- 
mit Wholesale Grocer Company at 
Akron, and the United Grocers Company 
at Canton, continuing to operate these 
units as part of its business. 

In confirming this deal, which will be 
consummated next month, E. J. Siller, 
president of the Weideman Company, 
said: “We are happy to announce this 
merger, since we feel it will bring to our 
many customers the added strength of 
the Consolidated Grocers Corporation 
and the wider variety of fine products 
which they can, process and distribute.” 
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BUTTS AND BUTTS 


In order to give him additional time for 
merchandising, and advertising activi- 
ties, Herman Butts, Vice-President and 
overall supervision and direction of sales 
Sales Manager of the G. S. Suppiger Com- 
pany, has appointed Joseph A. Butts, As- 
sistant Sales Manager. Joseph Butts is 
well qualified for the new assignment by 
virtue of his many years of experience in 
the production and sales end of the busi- 
ness. The G. S. Suppiger Company, with 
office and plant in Collinsville, Illinois, 
and four plants in Indiana, are owners of 
the BROOKS line of finer foods. “Tangy” 
catsup is the featured item in this line. 


MARYLAND IFT MEETING 


The Maryland Section of the Institute 
of Food Technologists will inaugurate the 
fall season program at a meeting on Fri- 
day, September 19 at the Plant Industries 
Station, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Beltsville, Maryland. Chief attraction 
will be a tour of inspection of the facilities 
of the Handling, Transportation and Stor- 
age, Horticultural Crops Division. Var- 
ious aspects of the work of the division 
will be discussed. Dinner in the cafeteria 
is scheduled for 7 P. M. The tour begins 
at 8. 


HALPERN-ABELSON, INC. 


Name of the Boston brokerage firm, for- 
merly known as H. Halpern & Brother, 
Inc., has been changed to Halpern-Abel- 
son, Inc., according to a recent announce- 
ment from the company. Their offices are 
located at 30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16. 


WISCONSIN BUYERS GUIDE 


An attractive 20 page buyers guide has 
just been issued by the Wisconsin Canners 
Association. Bulletin size 6 x 9, and con- 
veniently perforated, lists the packs of 
vegetables by variety and can size for in- 
dividual companies within the State. 


\n introduction calls attention to the 
fact that Wisconsin leads the nation in 
acreage of vegetables. According to the 
bulletin there are about 100 companies 
within the State, operating 150 canning 
plants, with a normal pack of some 25 
mi ion eases, fully 70 per cent of which 
is obtainable for buyers’ labels. 


PRATT-LOW APPOINTS AGENCY 


‘he Pratt-Low Preserving Co., Santa 
Clava, California, canners of fruits and 
verctables, has appointed Dancer-Fitz- 
ge) \ld~-MeDougall, Inc., San Francisco, 
its advertising agency. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CONTINENTAL APPOINTS 
TWO SALES MANAGERS 


Continental Can Company has an- 
nounced the appointments of two new dis- 
trict sales managers. 

John S. Devlin has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager of Continental’s Hous- 
ton district and Bruce R. Petersen has 
been appointed district sales manager of 
the Milwaukee district. 


Mr. Devlin, who has been with the com- 
pany since 1948, was formerly control offi- 


B. R. PETERSEN 


J. S. DEVLIN 


cer in Continental’s head office in New 
York. Before serving as control officer, 
he was assistant to the executive vice- 
president of the Metal Division and earlier 
served as product sales manager of steel 
containers. In his new capacity, he will 
direct the company’s sales activities in 
Texas and New Mexico. 


Mr. Petersen, who joined the company 
in 1947, was formerly Boston district 
sales manager of Continental’s Eastern 
Metal Division. Before serving as district 
sales manager in Boston, he was a staff 
assistant in the Eastern Division offices 
and, earlier, sales representative in 
Philadelphia and New York. 


DAVIS REJOINS MEINRATH 


Merrill P. Davis, who previously had 
been associated with the Meinrath Brok- 
erage Company of Kansas City, Missouri, 
has returned to the company as Manager 
of the Omaha, Nebraska office, effective 
August 1, according to an announcement 
by Vice-President Ed W. Jones. In the 
immediate past Mr. Davis had been Dis- 
trict Sales Representative in the Missouri 
River area for Ball Brothers Company of 
Muncie, Indiana. 


GEORGIA CANNERS MEETING 


Paul J. Mitchell, Jr., Secretary of the 
Georgia Canners Association, has an- 
nounced that the Annual Meeting of the 
Association, will be held December 4 and 
5 at the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 
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NCA’S MARTHA THACKERAY 


After 34 years of continuous service on 
the National Canners Association’s staff, 
Mrs. Martha Thackeray retired last week. 
Mrs. Thackeray began her long career 
with the Association in January 1919. 
Assigned to the Treasurer’s office, she had 
much to do with the membership dues 
records, payroll records, billing, compila- 
tion and advertising work on the “Can- 
ners Directory” each year, general cor- 
respondence, and convention room reser- 
vations. All of those tasks, and more, 
she performed quietly, efficiently and 
without fanfare, yet she was known and 
highly respected by many throughout the 
industry. 

President Heinz, Secretary Campbell 
and a number of past presidents, joined 
the staff in tribute to Mrs. Thackeray last 
week at NCA headquarters. 


MacLEOD JOINS ROBERT GAIR 


William T. May, Jr., vice-president in 
charge of container operations at Robert 
Gair Company, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturers of folding cartons, paperboard 
and shipping containers, announced to- 
day that John H. Macloed has joined that 
division as special representative. 

Mr. Macleod was for many years vice 
president in charge of sales at Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Co. of Sandusky, Ohio. He 
has been consultant to the container divi- 
sion of the National Production Author- 
ity, Washington, D.C. He is a graduate 
of Boston Latin School and of Harvard 
University, and was a Major of Infantry 
in the first World War. 


FRANCIS C. STOKES, JR. 
MARRIED 


The marriage of Miss Nancy Buffum 
Taylor, daughter of Mrs. Conant Taylor 
of Westerly, Rhode Island, and the late 
Captain Taylor, U.S.N., to Francis C. 
Stokes, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
C. Stokes of Moorestown, New Jersey, 
took place at the Friends’ Meeting House, 
Moorestown, on Sunday, August 31st. A 
small reception followed at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Stokes. 


The bride is a graduate of Wheaton 
College. The groom is a graduate of 
Williams College, 


DUNCAN-HINES ADDS LINE 


Gardner Canning Co., Inc., Broken Ar- 
row, Oklahoma, is now marketing chili 
con carne, beef stew, tamales, and Span- 
ish rice under the Duncan-Hines label, 
it is announced by Hines-Park Foods, 
Inc., Ithaca, New York. ; 

Completion of brokerage representa- 
tion is now in progress. ; 
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RUARK TO ASSIST PRESIDENT 
AT CORN PRODUCTS 


Dr. E. W. Reid, President of Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company, today announced 
the appointment of Robert G. Ruark as 
his Executive Assistant. 

Mr. Ruark joined Corn Products Refin- 
ing Company in 1944 as Director of Sales 
Research for the Chemical Division, with 
headquarters at Mellon Institute, Pitts- 
burgh. Four years later he moved to the 
Argo, Illinois, Plant and was named As- 
sistant General Manager of the Chemical 
Division. A member of the American 
Chemical Society, Mr. Ruark has had 
business experience with the H. K. Fer- 
guson Company, Western Electric Com- 
pany, Carbide and Carbon Chemical Cor- 
poration and Mellon Institute of Indus- 
trial Research. Immediately prior to his 
association with Corn Products Refining 
Company he was with the War Production 
Board at Washington from 1941 to 1944. 


ADDRESSES MANUFACTURERS 


Paul S. Willis, president of grocery 
Manufacturers of American, Inc., dis- 
cussed merchandising developments at 
a meeting of the midwest GMA mer- 
chandising committee in Chicago this 
week. 


WISCONSIN TO COLLECT 
QUICK REPORTS ON 
CORN AND BEAN PACKS 


So pleased were Wisconsin canners with 
the prompt reporting of the pea pack 
figures within days after completion of 
the pack, the Association has been re- 
quested to follow the same procedure for 
beans and corn. In making the announce- 
ment, however, Secretary Marvin Ver- 
hulst cautioned Association members that 
reporting to the State Association should 
not be an occasion for failing to report 
pack figures promptly to the National 
Canners Association. 


RETAILER-OWNED GROUPS 
TO MEET JOINTLY 


The joint Boards of Directors of the 
Cooperative Food Distributors of America 
and the National Retailer-Owned Grocers, 
Inc., have voted to again hold a dual 
Convention; and have selected Los An- 
geles, California as the site for the 1953 
meeting. The selected dates are February 
1-4, inclusive. 


GETS FOOD-O-MAT POST 


William L. Greville, associated with 
Grand Union Co., eastern food chain, 
since 1934, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent of the Food-O-Mat Corporation, 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the food 
chain. Food-O-Mat manufactures food 
store equipment. 
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TOM JOHNSON 


ADEX APPOINTS VIRGINIA REP 


Adex Manufacturing Company, Divi- 
sion of Federal Adhesives Corporation, 
announces the appointment of Tom John- 
son to handle its line of products in the 
state of Virginia. Adex manufactures a 
complete line of glues and pastes. 


TECHNICIANS STUDY 
EXTRANEOUS MATTER 
AT SYRACUSE 


The second annual school for food tech- 
nicians dealing with extraneous matter 
problems was held this summer in the 
Department of Plant Sciences of Syra- 
cuse University. 


Those attending the school represented 
food manufacturing companies, a muni- 
cipal food and drug department, a con- 
tainer manufacturer, a foreign govern- 
ment and a national association concerned 
in part with food manufacturing. Dr. J. 
D. Wildman was in charge. 


The school covered in outline form the 
various methods of recovering extraneous 
materials from foods. Specimens of known 
materials were prepared for comparison 
purposes and practice, was obtained in 
locating particals as unknowns. The his- 
tory of the development of the methods 
and present day developments in the field 
were covered in lecture. 


MRS. ALFRED J. STOKELY 


His many friends and associates will 
join the publishers of this journal in ex- 
tending to Alfred J. Stokely, sincere sym- 
pathy in the untimely death of his young 
wife. Mrs. Stokely died September 5 fol- 
lowing a few days illness, which was diag- 
nosed as polio. She is survived by three 
small children, in addition to her husband, 
who is Assistant to the President of 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BIGGER THAN EVER AD DRIVE 
PLANNED FOR DEL MONTE 


Following up previous announcements, 
the California Packing Corporation, last 
week, notified grocery buyers that its ad- 
vertising sales and merchandising pro- 
gram for the Del Monte brand for the 
1952-53 season, is by far the greatest in 35 
years of contimuous advertising. The 
notice was in the form of a beautifully 
lithographed four-color 20-page folder, 
carrying reproductions of full page Ads, 
that will appear in 21 top magazines be- 
ginning September 20. In addition this 
season Cal-Pac will co-sponsor the All 
Star Television Review along with the 
Kellogg and Pet Milk companies. The All 
Star Review, scheduled for Saturday eve- 
nings from 8 to 9 P.M., Eastern Day- 
light Time, began September 6. It fea- 
tures such stars as Jimmy Durante, 
George Jessel, Martha Raye, Milton Berle, 
and others, Each magazine Ad. features 
tempting pictorials and the actual recipe 
used, along with, of course, the familiar 
“Del Monte” label. 


TO PROMOTE FROZEN 
CONCENTRATED PINEAPPLE 


The Honolulu Pineapple Co., Ltd., 
Honolulu, T. H., has announced plans 
for launching a full scale advertising 
program on its new fresh frozen con- 
centrate pineapple juice, making use ex- 
clusively of newspapers. The campaign 
will be handled by N. W. Ayer & Son, 
San Francisco. At the annual meeting 
of stockholders of the Hawaiian firm, 
George G. Montgomery of San Francisco 
was elected a director, taking the post of 
Herbert E. Gray, who resigned last Feb- 
ruary. Mr. Montgomery is vice-president 
of Castle & Cooke, Ltd., in charge of 
mainland activities. 


DRIED FRUIT 
CAMPAIGN PLANNED 


An extensive advertising campaign on 
California dried fruits will be launched 
in October with more than $1,000,000 
earmarked for expenditure the coming 
year. Participating in the program will 
be the California Prune Advisory Board, 
the California Raisin Advisory Board, 
the California Fig Institute, the Dried 
Fruit Association of California, the Cali- 
fornia Dried Fruit Institute, and brand 
advertisers, several of whom are also 
canners. 


PENN’S MANOR INCORPORATED 


All operations heretofore conducted by 
Penn’s Manor Products, and Penn’s 
Manor Canning Company, Inc., are now 
consolidated under the name _ Penn’s 
Manor, Inc., according to a recent an- 
nouncement. Offices of the consolidated 
firm will be at Cornwells Heights, Penn- 
sylvania. There will be no change :n 
ownership, operation or personnel. 
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Cerelose, Puritose and Globe 
are registered trademarks of 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


~~ 


Accentuate 
natural flavors 


Leading food canners depend on Cerelose, dex- - 
) trose sugar...and Puritose, high-conversion 

corn syrup and Globe brand corn syrups... to 

help plumping and texture... enhance natural 
; flavors ... and control sweetness. : 
| Full technical service . . . no obligation 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y. 
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CROP_CONDITIONS 


BEANS 


FT. SMITH, ARK., Sept. 5—Green Beans: 
Poor condition due to lack of moisture. 
Must have good general rain soon. 


SAN JOSE, CALIF., Sept. 4—Blue Lake 
Green Beans: Crop has been of excellent 
quality. Acreage down about one-third 
due to reluctance on part of growers, 
who felt there would be heavy shortage 
of pickers, which didn’t happen, but 
when known it was too late to plant. 
Yields this year are down about 25 per 
cent due to poor weather during entire 
season. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 9—Baby 
Lima Beans: Yields were disappointing 
the past week, but they are expected to 
improve as later fields are harvested on 
the Lower Shore. 

Snap Beans: The first of the late 
fields suffered because of retarded seed 
germination caused by dry weather, but 
most of the rest have good stands and 
good prospects at this time. 


CAYUGA, IND., Sept. 2—Green Beans: 
Acreage 100 per cent of 1951; Yield 100 
per cent of 1951. 


NEW ERA, MICH., Sept. 4—Green 
Beans: About 60 per cent of a full crop; 
quality fair. 

Wax Beans: Crop just coming in, 3 
weeks; late. Scarcity of pickers will 
result in much of the crop going un- 
harvested. 


OSSEO, WIS., Sept. 3—Snap Beans: 20 
per cent short. 


OWEN, WIS., Sept. 3—Green & Wax 
Beans: Pack this year is 77 per cent as 
large as pack last year, and about 50 
per cent of 1950 pack. 


CORN 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 9—Sweet 
Corn: Only late fields remained to be 
harvested by the end of the week. Wet 
fields and flattened stalks made picking 
and hauling difficult. 


CAYUGA, IND., Sept. 2—Corn: Acreage 
130 per cent of 1951; Yield 60 per cent 
of 1951. 


KENNEDYVILLE, MD., Sept. 6—Corn: 
Same as 1951 for acreage; yield is 
slightly up this year. 


MADISON, WIS., Sept. 5—Corn: Several 
Wisconsin Corn canning plants will 
finish their packs by the first part of 
next week but most will have another 
full week or 10 days to go. Average 
yields vary widely between different 
localities but the State average appears 
to be close to 3% tons per acre. Shortage 
of help has handicapped many plants 
over the Labor Day weekend, and since 
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the opening of schools, but only small 
amounts of acreage have had to be 
skipped. Ear-worm and corn borer are 
starting to appear and careful inspect- 
ing and trimming will be necessary. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 9—Toma- 
toes: Harvest was finished on the Lower 
Peninsula by the middle of the week 
while picking continues in all counties 
West of the Bay. There is some limited 
harvest in Delaware and on the Upper 
Eastern Shore. Several fields have been 
disced. 


GWYNNEVILLE, IND., Sept. 2—Toma- 
toes: Last night’s rain expected to give 
us 80 per cent of last year’s crop. Esti- 
mated yield for 1952 is 6 tons per acre; 
1951 yield was 7.1 tons. 


PRESTON, MD., Sept. 8—Tomatoes: Har- 
vesting of crop completed. Closed fac- 
tory last Thursday. Pack 50 per cent 
of last year on local tomatoes. Total 
pack increased to 65 per cent by pur- 
chasing raw stock from Pennsylvania 
and New York. 


WESTMINSTER, MD., Sept. 6—Tomatoes: 
60 per cent of last year. 


WOODBINE, MD., Sept. 6—Tomatoes: 
Acreage 95 per cent; yield 40 per cent. 


GREENWICH, N. J., Sept. 8—Tomatoes: 
Acreage about same as 1951; prospec- 
tive yield about 6 tons against 10 tons 
per acre last year. Our pack will be 
about 60 per cent of 1951. Quality good 
but tremendous waste this year. 


LANCASTER, VA., Sept. 8—Tomatoes: 
Yield this year was 40 per cent. There 
was some acreage that produced 100 per 
cent and two of the best growers in years 
past did not get 50 baskets per acre. 
This was a strange season and believe 
the plants are the most important factor 
in canning and growing tomatoes, not 
overlooking a good spray program. 


OTHER ITEMS 


FT. SMITH, ARK., Sept. 5—Spinach, 
Turnip & Mustard Green, & Kale: Too 
dry to plant leafy vegetables. However, 
have plenty of time to plant. 


DELAWARE - MARYLAND, Sept. 9 — 
Peaches: Some Elbertas and other varie- 
ties were picked in Central and Western 
Maryland during the week. Some fruit 
was blown down by the recent storm, 
though the bulk of the harvest was in 
before the wind. 

Apples: Recent heavy rains have done 
much to improve size, which was begin- 
ning to feel the effects of limited mois- 
ture. Harvest of red strains of Delicious 
will begin the current week in both Dela- 
ware and Maryland. 


NEW ERA, MICH., Sept. 4—Peaches: 
Good crop; good quality. Should get a 
nice pack. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 18-20, 1952—UuUNITEp 
STATES WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
Fall Meeting, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


OCTOBER 3-7, 1952—AMERICAN MEAT 
INSTITUTE, 47th Annual Meeting, Palmer 
House, Chicago, IIl. 


OCTOBER 12-14, 1952—TExAS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Taninul, Valles, Mexico. 


OCTOBER 16-17, 1952 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, II]. 


OCTOBER 17, 1952—ozARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


OCTOBER 238-25, 1952—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Casa 
Blanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 26-30, 1952 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, 19th An- 
nual Meeting, Miami Beach, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1952 — 10WA-NEB- 
RASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1952—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1952—wIscoNnsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952—INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952—PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 38th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1952 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1952—OHIO CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, The 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 2-6, 1952 — VEGETABLE 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 44th 
Annual Convention, Hotel Hillsborough, 
Tampa, Fla. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—NEW yoRK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
67th Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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DECEMBER 4-5, 1952 GEORGIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


DECEMBER 9, 1952 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hote! Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


JANUARY 19-20, 1953—NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

JANUARY 22-28, 1953 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Hotel Fair- 
mont, San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 4-5, 1953 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, Curtis 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 16-18, 1953—cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1953—NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1953—NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, Ill. 

FEBRUARY 21-23, 1953—NATIONAL 


CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 21-25, 1953—cCANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibit, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1953—CANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1953 — VIRGINIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 

MARCH 1-6, 1953—NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Annual 
Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chic- 
ago, Ill. 


MARCH 28-24, 1953—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Driectors Confer- 
ence, Santa Barbara-Biltmore Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


APRIL 19-22, 1953—UNITED STATES 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Con- 
vention & Exposition, New Orleans, La. 


INLAND CONTAINER 
BUYS TWO PLANTS 


Inland Container Corporation of In- 
dianapolis has bought the Ashtabula 
Corrugated Box Company of Ashtabula, 
Ohio, and its subsidiary, the Erie Corru- 
gate’ Box Company of Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. Management of the two box mak- 
Ing iivms will remain unchanged for the 
present, and both firms will continue to 
serve their own customers as well as 
Inlan.| accounts in their respective areas. 

Th: Ashtabula firm was established in 
1913 ond makes all grades of corrugated 
and -olid fibre boxes. Purchase of the 
two } ‘ants now gives Inland eight manu- 
fact’ ing plants in the Middle West and 
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REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


(A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 


Quality ee 


CANNING MACHINERY 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 
CLEANERS e GRADERS e WASHERS 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 
for 
PEAS e LIMAS BEANS e TOMATOES 
BEETS e STRING BEANS e CHERRIES 
and other Vegetables and Fruits 


Write for information on latest and most modern 
Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—Normally, by this 
time of the year, especially when the call 
has been heavy through the peak pack- 
ing season, a let up in demand may be 
expected. While experienced observers 
do not call the present sustained demand 
a buying spree, probably the only reason 
it cannot be called that, is because so 
many canners continue to remain off the 
market. This is true particularly of 
Eastern and Midwestern tomatoes and 
tomato products, green and wax beans, 
carrots, beets, and kraut. One Maryland 
canner quoting new pack tomatoes for 
the first time on September 5, advised 
that this is the first time in the com- 
pany’s history, tomatoes have been of- 
fered so late. These were offered subject 
to withdrawal without notice, due to the 
exceedingly limited supply in all sizes. 
Extra standard was listed at $1.80, $2.50 
and $9.25 fro 2s, 2%s and 10s respec- 
tively. California standards at $1.27% 
offered some competition for a time to 
Eastern tomatoes, especially in New 
England. Bottom has since been raised 
to $1.40. In the vegetable list green 
beans promise to be the buyer’s next 
biggest headache, with beets, carrots and 
possibly kraut following close behind. 
This week finds Wisconsin bean canners 
withdrawn, even though they expect an 
80 per cent crop, they are getting just 
too many orders to handle, from Eastern 
buyers. Reports have it, the late crop 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland is 
looking fairly good, and may help mat- 
ters a little. Buyers too are still hoping 
for a late pack in the Ozarks. 


The end of the corn pack is in sight 
in most important areas. Coming on a 
bare market, shipments have been heavy. 
Quality is reported good in all areas, 
with the result that buyers are having 
difficulty locating the lower grades. The 
Tri-States area is not too well satisfied 
with quantity. Chances are the Midwest 
will make up for any deficiency. Prices 
remain firm. 


Continued demand for peas is surpris- 
ing the experts. Buyers aren’t too well 
satisfied with their holdings of the 
smaller size. 

Demand for fruits continues at a good 
pace. New and higher prices for peaches 
contained in formal openings this week, 
may possibly cause buyers to sit back 
and look the situation over a little more 
carefully. Chances are they won’t look 
too long, even though the expected pack 
total has been upped from 12% million 
to 14 million cases. Last year 23 million 
cases were packed. Buyers, as a whole, 
realize it’s costing more to pack this 
year. They also realize most consumers 
have more money and are in a buying 
mood. 


QUARTERMASTER—One of the un- 
fortunate circumstances in the present 
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MARKET NEWS 


situation is the plight of the Quarter- 
master who is having difficulty obtain- 
ing a number of items, particularly 
tomatoes, beans, carrots and beets. A 
few months ago this publication advised 
canners not to buy scare produce at any 
price, and expect the Quartermaster to 
cover. That advice is still good, even 
though the Quartermaster may be hard 
up for that particular commodity. Can- 


ners who wouldn’t pay the price for a’ 


raw product for commercial packing, are 
expected to use the same good common 
sense when packing for the Quarter- 
master. One more thing, the government 
contract, in many cases, calls for a qual- 
ity not below standard. It has been 
made perfectly plain that the Quarter- 
master does not want standard. In most 
cases, they want extra standard. Don’t 
offer the QM left overs. If you have a 
gripe against Washington, write your 
senator or congressman, don’t take it out 
on the boys. 

Speaking of the QM, that office an- 
nounced this week it won’t buy any can- 
ned salmon from 52 pack. Has enough 
to last till another pack. 


KRAUT—Judging from a round robin 
session on crops held at the September 
5 meeting of the Kraut Packers at Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin, prospects for a normal 
kraut crop are not too promising. North- 
ern Wisconsin .. . possibly down 20 per 
cent on intake, 25 per cent cut in total 
available because no carry over; South- 
ern Wisconsin . . . about 20 per cent 
off; another . . . assuming we run into 
November as we do 10 out of 12 years, 
we'll pack what we did last year, at 
least; Ohio ... 9 tons per acre, off about 
30 per cent from normal; another .. . 
not cutting yet, it looks like we’ll be 
down 20 per cent, possibly 30 per cent; 
New York .. .only fair growing season, 
think will be one of the shortest packs 
in years. 

Secretary Moore says that the kraut 
industry needs 214,000 tons this fall, if 
it is to ship another 9 million cases basis 
2s and still end up with the very low 
109,000 barrel inventory of August 1. If 
production this fall only equals 1951, 
only 7,350,000 cases could be shipped. 
A 5 per cent reduction would mean only 
6,982,500 cases; a 5 per cent increase 
but 7,717,500 cases. 

Mr. Moore reports that on September 
1, 1952, there were 1,330,630 cases, basis 
2s of kraut in canners’ hands, compared 
to 2,942,408 cases same date a year ago. 
During the month of August 616,042 
cases were shipped, compared to 459,984 
cases in August 1951. 


CO-OPS TO MEET 
The eastern division of National Re- 
tailer-Owned Grocers, national co-op, 
will hold a two-day meeting at the Park- 
Sheraton Hotel in New York City, Sep- 
tember 15-16. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Inclination To Broaden Inventories—Toma- 
tees Tight, Juice Prices Stiffening In Sym- 
pathy—Strong Undertone In Corn—Contin- 
uing Inquiry For Beans—Openings On Limas 
— Long Awaited Formal Openings On 
Peaches—Other Fruits Getting Attention— 
U.S.D.A. Cancellation Helps R.S.P. Cherries 
— Maine Sardine Situation Upset — Pink 
Salmon Stronger. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, September 11, 1952. 


THE SITUATION—Major develop- 
ment of this week’s market was the an. 
nouncement of formal opening prices on 
California cling peaches at levels slightly 
above the tentative basis. Sharing in 
market interest was a further strength- 
ening in the position of Maine sardines, 
a firmer basis on new pack pink salmon, 
and continued strength in the major 
vegetables. Trade demand, although 
described as “spotty” in some quarters, 
was nevertheless showing improvement. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors, par- 
ticularly in the chain field, are reportedly 
showing more of an_ inclination to 
broaden their inventories on new pack 
canned foods. This state of affairs, of 
course, is due to the possibility of in- 
ventory appreciation which might tend 
to offset some of the poor earnings re- 
sults attained earlier in the year, before 
canned fruits and vegetables were re- 
moved from price control. Current pros- 
pects are that the aggregate of new 
packs which canners will carry unsold 
on their books into 1953 will be con- 
siderably below that of a year ago on 
many items. 


TOMATOES — Buyers are showing 
more interest in covering tomato require- 
ments, and the market remains tight. 
Inside prices on tomatoes in the tri-states 
this week were $1.10 on standard 1s, 
$1.50 on 308s, and $1.62% on 2s. Some 
business was reportedly confirmed on 
303s down to $1.45, but the general mar- 
ket did not reach that level. It must be 
borne in mind that the foregoing are 
minimum prices in a trading market— 
many canners continued withdrawn from 
the market, and others were quoting at 
higher levels. Pack progress remained 
unsatisfactory, with canning limited by 
the short supplies of raw stock reaching 
the packing plants. Reports from the 
midwest noted further withdrawals by 
tomato canners . Standard 2s were re- 
ported held at an inside figure of $1.60- 
$1.65, where packers were willing to con- 
sider business. 


TOMATO JUICE—In sympathy with 
the stronger tomato market, juice prices 
are also stiffening, and buyers are look- 
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ing to their holdings. Tri-state packers 
quote fancy juice at $1.25-$1.30 for 2s 
and $2.50 to $2.60 for 46-ounce. Mid- 
west packers generally are holding 2s at 
$1.20 and 46-ounce at $2.50. A major 
California canner during the week 
opencd tomato juice, under a nationally- 
advertised brand, at $1.10 for 2s and 
$2.35 for 46-ounce, unchanged from the 
1951 opening - basis. 


CORN—Buyers are seeking to place 
additional committments on new pack 
fancy corn, but canners generally are 
not inclined to consider further business 
until the packs are in the cans and they 
know how they will stand after com- 
pleting deliveries against orders already 
on their books. As might be surmised, 
a strong undertone rules on all grades. 


BEANS—There is a continued good 
inquiry for all grades of green and wax 
beans, and many canners are remaining 
out of the market due to current high 
costs and short production to take care 
of business already booked. No further 
price changes are reported. 


LIMA BEANS—Opening prices on 
midwest green lima beans were an- 
nounced by a major canner this week, 
with 303s listed at $2.50 and buffet tins 
at $1.35, f.o.b. caneries. The listing was 
specified as “restricted”, indicating that 


the canner might not be in position to 
accept all business tendered. 


PEACHES—tThe long-awaited formal 
opening prices on California cling 
peaches came out during the week, with 
a nationally-advertised brand listing 
at $2.9742, up 12% cents from this 
year’s tentative opening. On 303s, the 
formal opening was $2.05, up 10 cents 
from the tentative basis, while buffet 
size is 5 cents higher on the formal 
opening at $1.27144. No 10s were listed 
at $10.50, which is 50 cents over the for- 
mal opening. This canner opened 2'2s 
last year at $3.05, later dropping to $2.75 
and then marking his list up to $2.85. 


OTHER CALIFORNIA FRUITS— 
Canners are expected to come back into 
the market on cocktail, now that the 
cling peach basis has been established. 

. Stronger market on peaches is bring- 
ing new interest in ’cots into the market, 
and there was a fair inquiry reported 
this week. . . . New pack pears, favorably 
priced, are also attracting attention. .. . 
Inquiry on_ fruits-for-salad remains 
limited, and pineapple business is also 
routine. 


RSP CHERRIES—Recent cancellation 
of USDA contracts for approximately 
400,000 cases of red sour pitted cherries 
is helping the supply situation by en- 


abling canners to make better deliveries. 
Currently, Michigan canners are firm at 
$2.15-$2.20 for 2s and $10.75 for 10s, 
f.o.b. canneries. Prices are also strong 
in other packing areas. 


making strenuous efforts to bring some 
stability to the market for new pack, and 
have succeeded in establishing a range 
of $6.00 to $6.25 per case for quarter 
keyless oils, f.o.b. canneries. A number 
of canners are withdrawn from the mar- 
ket. Meanwhile, the situation is still 
complicated somewhat by continued of- 
fering of consignment stocks at prices 
slightly under the list for cannery ship- 
ment. It is expected that these con- 
signment stocks, which reportedly are 
small, will be out of the way shortly. 


SALMON—The pink situation on the 
coast is strong, with the market getting 
additional firmness as a result of pur- 
chases from other canners by some of 
the major packers who are short on this 
variety. Offerings at the $18, Seattle, 
basis have disappeared from the market, 
and the trade is still looking for a $20- 
$21 range when formal opening is 
named, with smaller independents ex- 
pected to quote $19. There is no price 
action on other varieties, and trading 
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For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


KUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREAMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Business Continues To Roll Merrily Along— 
Applesauce Wanted — Early Frost Would 
Bring Disaster To Tomatoes—Most Wiscon- 
sin Bean Canners Withdrawn As Packing 
Ends—Ready For Kraut Packing—Rushing 
Business On Northwest Fruits—R.S.P. 
Cherries, Citrus Strong. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Sept. 11, 1952. 


THE SITUATION — Business con- 
tinued to roll along this week at a merry 
clip handicaped only by a dwindling sup- 
ply of offerings as more and more can- 
ners are pulling off the market. New 
pack prices have met with little opposi- 
tion in Chicago as the trade seem far 
more interested in covering ahead on 
their requirements than they are in 
argueing about what they should pay. 
It’s a complete reversal of form brought 
about by smaller packs due to poor grow- 
ing conditions and the recent lifting of 
price controls which now gives a dis- 
tributor some reason for speculating. 

Again this week, where Chicago buy- 
ers are concerned, tomatoes head the list 
of canned goods in demand but, unfor- 
tunately, cool weather continues to re- 
tard the pack with very little packed as 
this is written. Green and wax beans 
have also come in for considerable at- 
tention and most Wisconsin canners are 
withdrawn. While canners there are 
doing fairly well and expect to come up 
with a pack somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 80 per cent of normal, the 
demand from distributors normally buy- 
ing in their own area, has forced this 
action. Corn is coming along in fine 
shape although cool weather has enabled 
most canners to maintain fancy grades 
and leaving buyers in the middle in their 
efforts to locate lower grades. Fruit is 
also selling well and reports from both 
California and the Northwest indicate 
canners there are more than satisfied 
with the way sales are progressing. It 
seems obvious now that sales will be no 
problem this year. 


APPLESAUCE—The trade are look- 
ing for quotations on new pack sauce as 
most canners have been sold out for some 
time and jobber’s stocks are badly in 
need of replenishment. However, prices 
are slow in coming and, so far, the only 
quotation received here was at $1.45 for 
fancy 303s out of Pennsylvania which 
compares with the low opening of $1.00 
last year. New York canners refuse 
to quote advising the market on fresh 
apples is so confused at the moment that 
nothing can be done until the situation 
clarifies. One thing seems certain and 
that is that apples will be a lot shorter 
than they were last year. 


TOMATOES—Lack of warm or hot 
weather has delayed the ripening of fruit 


1€ 


on the vines and little has gone into cans 
here in the Middlewest so far. Both the 
trade and the canning industry are get- 
ting worried as with the pack late an 
early frost would really cause havoc. 
The experts are predicting a pack in 
Indiana and Ohio of not more than 65 
to 75 per cent of last year assuming can- 
ners get some warm weather before the 
first frost. In the meantime, standard 
No. 2 tomatoes are selling, where they 
can be found, at $1.70 and extra stand- 
ards at $1.85 to $1.95. Ones are firm 
at $1.15 for standards and $1.25 for 
extra standards with 2% at $2.50 and 
$2.65. Juice is firm at $1.25 for 2s and 
$2.50 to $2.60 for 46 oz. with every in- 
dication prices will be higher before long. 
The trade are buying wherever they can 
find sellers willing to sell. 


BEANS—Wisconsin canners are ex- 
pected to finish their pack of beans 
sometime within the next week and have 
had a great time trying to keep up with 
orders. The trade are finding that while 
standard cut beans are quoted, there is 
extreme difficulty finding them. The mar- 
ket is $1.20 for 303s and $6.50 for tens 
but doesn’t mean much because canners 
are already oversold. Chicago buyers 
are hoping the Ozarks will come up with 
a good fall pack but nothing is forth- 
coming from that area as yet. 


KRAUT—Local Kraut canners are 
due to get under way the latter part of 
this month but are not too happy about 
prospects. That they will pay more 
money for cabbage seems likely plus a 
can price increase due about September 
15th. No official prices have reached here 
but it appears canners are thinking 
along the lines of $4.60 for fancy tens, 
$1.35 for 2%s, $1.05 for 2s and $.95 for 
308s. All these prices are higher than 
the highest point reached last year. — 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Northwest 
canners report a rushing business on 
fruits of all kinds and it’s quite apparant 
now that sales will not be a problem this 
year. All indications point to a smaller 
pack of pears as compared to the last 
pack which was a headache to all con- 
cerned. Sales have been excellent and 
canners are happy. Elberta peaches are 
also selling well and some canners are 
already withdrawn with the pack just 
getting under way. Prune plums will 
follow shortly thereafter and the pack 
will be down considerably. First prices 
reached here this week offering fancy 
8 oz. at $1.00, 1s and 308s at $1.55, 2s 
at $1.75, 24%4s $2.25 and 10s at $7.75. 
Choice are quoted at $.95, $1.45, $1.65, 
$2.10 and $7.00. It looks like a good 
year for fruit canners as if prices do 
anything they are going to move upward. 


RSP CHERRIES—Severe damage to 
the cherry crop in Michigan during the 
pack has left the Midwest pack of RSP 
cherries short and prices have advanced 
to higher levels. At the present time 
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water pack cherries are offered at $2.00 
for 303s, $2.15 for 2s and $10.75 for 
tens. Syrup pack is quoted at $2.60 for 
2s in 40% syrup and $2.80 for 60% with 
tens at $12.75 and $14.00. Cherries will 
be long gone before another season rolls 
around. 


CITRUS—Sincee citrus started the long 
climb upward from red ink levels of some 
time ago, prices have been advancing 
slowly but steadily and canners once 
again have some reason for being in 
business. At the present time fancy 46 
oz. orange is quoted at $2.65 with blended 
at $2.071% and grapefruit juice at $1.70. 
Furthermore, at the rate of present 
movement, all juice will clean up nicely 
before the new pack is ready. Total 
stocks are down to 4,300,000 cases which 
is a five or six weeks supply. There 
are indications the pack will not begin 
this year as early as usual which will 
certainly be a step in the right direction 
as early, immature juice is no help to 
the industry. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Demand And Price Strong—Dry Bean Mar- 

ket Firmed—Interest In Formal Peach Open- 

ings, 14 Million Case Pack Predicted — 

Heavy Business In Pears And Cocktail— 

Good Quality Fig Pack — Tomato Market 

Lively—No Sardines Caught—Good Salmon 
Pack Continues. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 11, 1952. 


THE SITUATION—The market con- 
tinues strong on almost all items in the 
canned food list, with the demand spear- 
headed by California fruits. Almost 
every item in the list is moving at higher 
than opening prices and in larger quan- 
tities than had been expected. The can- 
ning of cling peaches will be virtually 
at an end within 10 days and operations 
are now limited to a few very late varie- 
ties. Opening prices and tentative open- 
ing prices have come out during the 
week on Bartlett pears and a good busi- 
ness is reported. These are well below 
last year’s quotations. The canning of 
tomatoes is getting under way and im- 
proved demand of late has cut sharply 
into the large carryover of some items 
from last year. The canned fish mar- 
ket continues to drag somewhat, with 
the pack of salmon in Alaska ahead of 
that of last year, to a corresponding 
date, and with no sardines being packed 
in California. 


DRY BEANS—The dry bean market 
has firmed quite noticeably in recent 
weeks but dealers and eanners are gen- 
erally waiting for larger offerings of 
new crop before placing further impor- 
tant orders. Harvesting is under way 
but hot weather seems to have caused 
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some damage in southern California and 
yields in some instances are not up to 
expectations. Operations promise to be 
quite general by the middle of the month 
and at a peak by October Ist. Small 
whites, in which canners are especially 
interested, are now moving at $8.40 to 
$8.50 per one hundred pounds, an ad- 
vance of 20 cents to 30 cents in recent 
weeks. Baby Limas are strong at $6.75 
and Red Kidney beans at $12.50. The 
latter are coming in for increased at- 
tention on the part of California canners. 


PEACHES—tThe trade has been much 
interested in the bringing out of formal 
opening prices during the week by the 
California Packing Corporation on Del 
Monte yellow cling peaches and whole 
spiced yellow cling peaches. Attention 
was directed to the fact that the prices 
apply to that portion of new bookings 
shipped prior to October 1, that quanti- 
ties offered are limited and must be re- 
stricted to regular customers. It was 
also pointed out that the tentative prices 
named earlier were low and that while 
the formal opening list is slightly higher, 
it but partially reflects higher costs than 
were earlier estimated. The opening 
prices on yellow cling peaches halves 
and sliced are $2.971% for No. 2\%s and 
$2.05 for No. 303. Halves or sliced in 
No. 10s are quoted at $10.50 and buffet 
sliced at $1.27'2, but these items have 
been withdrawn. Whole spiced clings 
in No. 2% glass are quoted at $3.75 and 
in No. 10 tin at $11.85. 

It is quite generally reported by the 
trade that late pack peaches have im- 
proved in quality and that the case out- 
put per ton has picked up somewhat. It 
is freely predicted that the output, now 
that all restrictions have been removed, 
will slightly exceed 14,000,000 cases. 


PEARS—tTentative opening prices on 
Bartlett pears have made an appearance 
and a heavy business has been done. 
Featured brands are largely on the basis 
of $3.60 for No. 2% halves, $2.35 for 
No. 303 halves, $2.35 for No. 303 sliced 
and $1.3242 for buffet sliced. Standard 
pears are offered at $2.95. 


COCKTAIL—A surprisingly large 
business has been booked on fruit cock- 
tail and fruits-for-salad, with some with- 
drawals reported during the week on 
cocktail. The withdrawals seem to center 
on buffet and on No. 2% glass. Some 
canners have withdrawn on all sizes in 
fruits-for-salad. 


FIGS—The canning of figs has been 
coming along in good shape, with quality 
good for this tempermental fruit. A fea- 
tured brand is priced as follows: No. 
303 glass, $2.75; No. 2% glass, $4.50; 
No. 2% tin, $4.10 and No. 10, $13.75. 
Choice whole figs in light syrup are to 
be had at $2.20 for No. 303, with split 
figs at $2.00 for this size. 


TOMATOES—The spot tomato mar- 
ket has been quite lively of late and some 
heavy shipments are being made out of 
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California to territories which do not 
usually have heavy purchases here. This, 
of course, is a reflection on crop condi- 
tions elsewhere. Canners are comment- 
ing on the low prices quoted on tomato 
juice, suggesting that these have been 
brought about largely by the entry of a 
new operator into the field. The pre- 
vailing prices, which some canners con- 
sider unprofitable, are: No. 2, $1.10; 46 
0z., $2.32%4-2.42%, and No. 10, $4.60. 
Canners contracted for a large part of 
the tomato crop at $25.00 a ton, but new- 
comers in the field are seeking to make 
purchases at $27.00 and $27.50. Tomato 
sauce is being offered at 70 cents for 
buffet and $7.50 for No .10, with puree 
priced at $7.25 for No. 10. Large bottle 
catsup is priced at $1.52% for featured 
brands and $9.50 for No. 10. 


SARDINES—No sardines have been 
caught this season, in spite of ‘the fact 
that a price of $70.00 a ton is offered, 
against $46.00 a ton offered last year. 
At this date a year ago more than 8,000 
tons had been landed at Monterey and 
San Francisco. Some anchovies are being 
handled at Monterey and these are mov- 
ing at $7.75-$8.00 per case of 100 5-oz. 
tins. 


SALMON—The salmon pack in Alaska 
is rolling along in good shape and at 
last report was slightly ahead of that of 
last year to a corresponding date. Red 
talls are priced from $26.00 to $30.00 
and pinks at $18.00 to $20.00. Puget 
Sound salmon is moving at $19.00 for 
machine-filled halves and $20.00 for 
hand-filled. 


SELLS SHRIMP HOLDINGS 


General Foods Corporaiton has sold to 
J. L. Alphen and associates its entire 
investment in General Seafoods, Inc., 
operating subsidiary which has _ con- 
ducted GF’s Texas and Louisiana shrimp 
operations. The properties will be oper- 
ated by Alphen Seafoods, Inc., with 
headquarters in New Orleans. Alphen 
Seafoods will market a complete line of 
shrimp products under the “Barnacle 
Bill‘ label. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Pack Behind Last Year To Date, 
Prices About The Same—Crab 
Production Off. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Sept. 11, 1952 


SHRIMP — There are 34 plants in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama now 
canning shrimp and they reported that 
22,074 standard cases of shrimp were 
canned during the week ending August 
30, 1952, which was 7,559 standard cases 
less than the same number of plants 
packed the previous week. 


As a whole, the shrimp pack so far 
this season is running somewhat behind 
last season, as the total pack up to 
August 30, 1952 was 105,965 standard 
cases, whereas the pack of 37 plants up 
to September 1, 1951 was 14,686 stand- 
ard cases. 


However, the season is young and 
weather conditions affect production one 
week to another. In other words, on 
August 23, 1952 the total pack of shrimp 
for this season was 177,765 standard 
cases, whereas the total pack last season 
up to August 18, 1951 was 59,011 stand- 
ard cases. 


Some quotations are out on new pack 
shrimp, but the price being practically 
the same as the old pack, buyers don’t 
seem to like ’em and are delaying placing 
their order until the season gets more 
under way and it is known how produc- 
tion works out. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing August 29, 1952 were: Louisiana 
5,353 barrels, including 3,064 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 1,453 barrels, in- 
cluding 1,248 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 781 barrels, including 375 barrels 
for canning; and Texas 7,766 barrels, 
making a total of 15,353 barrels, which 
is 1,882 more barrels than were produced 
the previous week. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of shrimp in- 
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creased 99,600 pounds, and were approx- 
imately 281,400 pounds less than four 
weeks ago. Total holdings were 917,000 
pounds less than one year ago. 

The total amount of frozen shrimp 
held in Cold Storage in the United States 
on August 1, 1952 was 14,108,487 pounds, 
whereas the amount held in Cold Storage 
in the United States on August 1, 1951 
was 14,824,396 pounds. 


HARD CRABS—A little better than 
half as many hard crabs were produced 
last week compared to the previous one 
and probably the weather having turned 
cold was the cause of it. We had several 
mornings of minimum temperatures of 
60 degrees F., which is a welcome change 
from the very hot weather that we had 
up to about ten days ago. Crabs are hot 
weather crustaceans. 


Landings of hard crabs for the week 
ending August 29, 1952 were: Louisiana 
49,225 pounds; Mississippi 13,900 pounds; 
and Alabama 1,600 pounds, making a 
total of 64,725 pounds, which is 58,134 
less pounds than were produced the pre- 
vious week. 


PLANT CHEMOTHERAPY 
RESEARCH BULLETIN 


An assay method for measuring the 
usefulness of various compounds as 
chemotherapeutants for controlling plant 
disease is discussed in a new scientific 
publication of The Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, entitled 
“Plant Chemotherapy As Evaluated by 
the Fusarium Wilt Assay on Tomatoes.” 
Its authors are A. E. Dimond, David 
Davis, R. A. Chapman and E. M. 
Stoddard. 


The bulletin represents the Station’s 
latest research findings in its chemo- 
therapy program, in which the institu- 
tion pioneered some 12 years ago. At 
that time, chemotherapy was a brand 
new approach to plant disease problems. 
Instead of attacking an infection from 
the outside, by conventional spray meth- 
ods, chemotherapy puts protective com- 
pounds inside the plant where they can 
fight disease organisms which grow in 
the internal tissue. This is usually done 
by watering the soil in which the plants 
grow with the compounds. From the 
soil, the roots carry the chemicals to the 
inside portions of the plant. By now, 
chemotherapy has proved its worth on a 
number of plant diseases and shows 
promise of controlling several others. 


Highly technical in nature, the new 
publication will be of primary interest 
to research workers concerned with dis- 
eases of plants. It discusses methods 
of testing componds for chemotherapeu- 
tic effect and weighs the merits of var- 
ious systems of determining results. 


Scientists and others interested in the 
new publication may receive a copy by 
requesting it from The Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, P. O. Box 
1106, New Haven, 
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NEW EQUIPMENT INCREASES | 
EFFICIENCY OF 
AERIAL SPRAYS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


the helicopter’s engine. The rotor of 
the helicopter drives the spray down- 
ward at the rate of 12 to 20 miles per 
hour. 

With the new equipment the helicopter 
provides several advantages for forest 
and crop spraying. It can reach places 
inaccessible to ground equipment and yet 
is much more maneuverable than a high 
and fast-flying airplane, being able to 
“hover” right over the area to be treated. 
The new apparatus has now been tested 
in the field for a year and has success- 
fully controlled several forest tree pests, 
mosquitoes and insects in cranberry bogs. 
It has also been used to apply hormone 
sprays to orchards and to put on chemi- 
cals for killing weeds. 


“RED TOP” PASTE-TYPE TOMATO 
INTRODUCED 


A brand new tomato developed at the 
New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva was displayed last week 
in the Station exhibit at the State Fair in 
Syracuse. 

The new-comer has been named “Red 
Top” and is a paste-type tomato designed 
for use by processors and home-makers 
for puree, pulp, or paste; for blending 
with other varieties, especially late in the 
season, to improve the color of tomato 
juice; for use in soups or as stewed toma- 
toes with other vegetables such as green 
peppers, onions, etc.; in catsup and chili 
sauce; or for canning whole as Italian 
plum tomatoes. Seed will be available 
from seedsmen in 1953. 

Red Top is plum-like in shape, measur- 
ing two to four inches long and one to 
one and a half inches across. It will run 
seven to ten fruits to the pound, and in 
tests at the Experiment Station has pro- 
duced as high as 15 tons to the acre, with 
an average of around nine to ten tons. 

The fruits are a deep red inside and 
out, and the color is uniform throughout. 
They are mostly two-celled and are well 
filled with a solid central mass of pulp. 

Red Top makes a small; low, compact 
pant with a spread of three to four and 
a half feet. There is much branching and 
the foliage is abundant. Plants may be 
set three by five feet on well-fertilized 
land. The free-setting fruiting habit 
results in many clusters of four to seven 
fruits each on each plant. 

“Unlike the introduction of a new 
variety for juice or canning, Red Top 
stands on the threshold almost a total 
stranger,” comments Prof. W. T. Tapley, 
originator of the new variety. It has 
been tested by processors but only on a 
limited scale and its place has yet to be 
determined. It is hoped that Red Top will 
find a need not met by existing varieties 
of paste-type tomatoes, all of which re- 
quire too long a season for satisfactory 
yields in New York State, 
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SOIL CONDITIONER 
TO BE LICENSED 


A program for the licensing of formu- 
lators under soil conditioner patents issu- 
ed to Monsanto Chemical Company was 
announced Sept. 3 by John L. Gillis, vice 
president of the company and general 
manager of Monsanto’s Organic Chemi- 
cals Division, 

“A separate program for the sale of 
Monsanto soil conditioners to formulators 
is also being initiated,” Gillis announced. 
“As part of this program, Monsanto will 
provide formulators with technical assist- 
ance, including application information 
concerning the Monsanto soil conditioner 
sold in each instance.” 

“The first product to be sold will be a 
modified vinyl acetate maleic acid com- 
pound,” Gillis said. “This product was 
proved in extensive tests both by Monsanto 
and by several hundred technical coopera- 
tors to be the most effective soil condi- 
tioner developed for the home garden, 
greenhouse, nursery and agricultural 
fields.” 

Formulators will use their own brand 
names and will be free to list the chemical 
composition of the product on container 
labels. The fact that formulators are 
licensed under soil conditioner patents 
issued to Monsanto will also be stated on 
labels. 

Gillis emphasized that Monsanto has 
previously sold no soil conditioners to 
formulators. Monsanto’s Merchandising 
Division will continue to expand its sales 
of Krilium soil conditioner through dis- 
tributors and dealers on a nationwide 
basis. 


JERSEY LEADS IN 
SWEET POTATO YIELD 


For the third consecutive year, New 
Jersey ranks first in the nation in yield 
per acre of sweet potatoes, according to 
preliminary estimates of the New Jersey 
Crop Reporting Service. 

The 160-bushel yield indicated for 1952 
is slightly less than last year’s 165 bushels 
per acre, but is considerably above the 
142-bushel average reported for the period 
1941-50. 

The Garden State yield compares with 
an indicated national average yield of 83.7 
bushels per acre this year, 

Delaware and Maryland are tied for 
second place in yield per acre, with an 
estimated 135 bushels per acre. Last year 
Maryland ranked second with a 160-bushe! 
yield and Delaware third, with 150 bushels 
per acre. 

Total New Jersey sweet potato produc- 
tion is expected to be about 2,240,000 
bushels this year, placing the State third 
in the nation. Louisiana leads with an 
indicated 8,400,000 bushels, and. North 
Carolina is second with 3,570,000 bushels. 


HEADS “TALL MEN” 


H. Meyer, of Lester Lipton Co., Cleve- 
land food brokers, has been named presi- 
dent of the American Affiliated Tall 
Clubs. He is 6 feet 4 inches. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified. ) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 
Mam. Lge. No. 2............ 3.95-4.00 
Med., Sm. No. 2 .3.75-3.90 
Center Cuts, No. 1.40 


Gr. Tip & White, Fey No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge...3.55-3.65 


BEANS, StrINGLEss, GREEN 


MARYLAND 

1.55-1.60 
No, 2 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.25 

Fey., cut, No. 303......1.55-1.70 
No. —- 

1.40-1.45 
1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

1.30 
No. 
No. 10 oo 

N.Y. Fey., Cut Wax, No. 2........ == 

WISCONSIN 

Fey. Wh., 3 sv., No. 303..Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 

Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 303..Withdrawn 
No. 2 Withdrawn 
No. 10 Withdrawn 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303..Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
..Withdrawn 

Std. Cut, No. 303.. Withdrawn 
No. 2 ... .. Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 

NortHwest (Blue Lakes) 

Wh, Fey., No. 2, 1 sv. ........ 2.55-2.60 
No. 303 2.30 
No. 10 12.75 

No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 12.00 

‘Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 3038..........00 1.90 
No. 2 2.021, 
No. 10 10.50 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303 
No. 2 —- 
No. 10 9.50 

No. 2 1.5214-1.55 
No. 10 8.10 

No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 

1 sv. 3.00 
2 sv. 2.75 
3 sv. 2.25 

Fey. Cut, No. 308, 3 sv. ncccccccrese 1.75 
No. 10 9.25 

1.65-1.671%4 
No. 10 9.00 

OZARKS 

Ex. Std. Cut, Gr., No. 303.........+ —— 

Std. Cut, Gr., No. 
No. 10 —— 

Fey., Cut, sv. NO. 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 

Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 10........ 7.50 

BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, — 
BEETS 

N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0.....— 
35/0 
10/0 

Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 -75 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.75 
No. 2 Cut 

15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.65 
40/0 2.10 
80/0 2.50 


CARROTS 
N.Y. Fey., Diced, No. 3038.......... 
No. 10 
N.W. Diced, No. 303 
CORN— 
East 
Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 303....1.70-1.75 
9.50-10.25 
Ex. Std., No. 303... 55-1.60 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Fey., Gold. C.S., No. 303....1.€0-1.65 
No. 10 9.75 


Ex. Std., No. 5001.55 


No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold, Fey., 8 02. 1.05 

1.60-1.70 

No. 10 9.50-9.75 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. ......1.02%4-1.05 

1.60-1.70 

9.50-9.75 

No. 10 8.75 

No. 10 7.75 

PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 308............ 1.25 
8.50 

3 sv., No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. No. 308.......cccccoccss 1.25 

No. 2 1.35 

No. 10 7.50 

No. 2 1.20 

No. 10 6.75 

No. 2 1.25 

No. 10 7.50 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Fey., Ung., 8 oz. ...... 1.00 
Ex. Std., 8 02. 90 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 308............1.40 

No. 1.40 

No. 10 8.00 

No. 10 7.50 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 

No. 303 1.9314 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 

No. 303 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. .80 

No. 303 1.35 

No. 10 7.80 

No. 303 1.25 

No. 10 7.25 


Mipwest ALASKAS 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303... 


No. 303 
No. 303 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 1.25 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Mipwest SWEETS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. -2.10-2.20 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 1.60-1.65 
8.75 
Fey., 5 sv., No. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.40 
Fey., Ung., No. — 
No. 10 — 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303....1.35-1.424%4 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


1.10-1.15 
No. 10 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .92%4- .95 
No. 2 1.021%4-1.05 
No. 2% 1.35 
No. 2% 1.35 
No. 10 4.75 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.35 
1.4214-1.50 
1.90-1.95 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
Ozark, Fey., No. 308............ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
-95 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 4.85 
No. 10 ., 5.00 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std.. No. 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
Std., No. 1 1.10 
1.50-1.55 
No. 2 
No. 2.35 
7.65-8.00 
New York, Fey., No. 
No. 2% —— 
No. 2% — 
Indiana 
No. 2% Out 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 1.85-1.95 
No. 2% 2.65 
No. 10 ...... 8.75 
Std., No. 1 1.15 
No. 2 1.70 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 8.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 2... 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 --— 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 7.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 
Ind., Fey., 1 4o0z. gl. ............ 1.75-1.85 
10.00-10.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 12.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.046........ 1.00-1.05 
7.25-7.50 
No. 10 Out 
Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.046.......... ae 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No 7.25 
No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 — 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.35 
No. 10 11.50 
2.95-3.00 
No. 10 11.25 
Std., No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 10, S.P. Pie 10.00 
Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 2%............ 3.40 
Choice 2,97% 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2..........2.15-2.20 
No .10 10.75 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 
No. 10 - 
Std., No. 2% 
COCKTAIL 
No. 2% ...... ... Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Choice, No. 1 ... Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
PEACHES 
..Withdrawn 
Choice, No Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Std., No. 2% Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
No. 10, Water .... 
PEARS 
N.W., Fey. Bart., 8 oz. ............ 1.37% 
No. 1 and 303 2.35 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.00 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.27% 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 11.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2............00 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 
46 2.07% 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 .80 
46 oz. 1.70 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.65 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2.............1.02% 
46 oz. 2.25-2.3716 
No. 10 ; 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
46 oz. 2.50-2.65 
Waites Wes 
46 oz. — 
No. 10 
46 oz. 2.3214-2.42% 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Cass 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T......... 26.00-30.00 
17.50-18.50 
Med., Red, No. 1 T............. 19.50-21.00 
Pink, Tek: Na. 19.00-20.00 
’s Withdrawn 
9.00-10.00 
SARDINES—PeEr Cass 
- Maine, 4% Oil keyless............ 6.00-6.25 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
5 oz. Small 3.15-3.20 
Medium 3.65-3.70 
Large 4.20 
Jumbo 4.50 


TUNA—PeER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 


Std. 
Chunks and Fiakes..................11.00 
Grated 10.00 
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Fey., Light Meat, 14’s................13.00 


RATES: Per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turn- 
key jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way 
Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE —Geyer 8 spout piston type Filling Machine, 
stainless steel hopper, pistons and discharge, excellent condi- 
tion. Can fill pint jars or cans better than 120 per min. Re- 
quires 1 hp. Motor. Can be shipped promptly. Adv. 5284, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Kilby jack. horiz. Mixer, 14’L, 450 cu. ft.; 
2 S/S horiz. ribbon type Mixers, 3000#; Fitzpatrick S/S Model 
D Comminutor with 7% HP Motor; Std. Knapp self-adjusting 
Carton Sealer with Comp. Unit; Karl Kiefer 8-spout S/S Grav- 
ity Filler; K. Kiefer Monoscale Can Filler; Std. Knapp #2 
Caser; 36 S/S Clad jktd. Open Kettles, 30 to 80 gal. capacities, 
40# Jacket Pressure; 2 Lee 200 gal. Kettles, 125# Jacket Pres- 
sure; 1-300 gal. Groen Kettle, 90#; 6-40 x 72” Vertical Pres- 
sure Retorts; 24 unused 200 gal. Aluminum Tanks. Only a 
partial list. Send us your inquiries for Blanchers, Cookers, 
Casers, Cutters, Dicers, Exhausters, Finishers, Pulpers, Pre- 
heaters, Juice Extractors, Peelers, Retorts, Steamers, Snipper, 
Washers. We fabricate S/S Tanks according to your specifica- 
tions. Let us submit our quotations. Consolidated Products 
Co., 18-20 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


LARGE STOCK OF GOOD FOOD EQUIPMENT—Immedi- 
ate shipment; in condition beyond your expectation. You prob- 
ably need our rebuilt equipment and we can dispose of your 
surplus or idle units. Let’s Trade! What do you need? What 
have you got? Rental-Purchase plan too. First Machinery 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Kyler “H” Wrap Around Labeler #10 cans; 
(2) 150 gal. Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed Kettles with double 
motion agitator; (5) Vertical Closed Retorts 42” x 72”; (2) 
Tri-Clover #2%-EH Stainless Steel Sanitary Pumps; (12) 
3000 gal. Horizontal Stainless Steel Tanks, Insulated and Agi- 


tated. Large stock stainless steel tanks and steam jacketed 
kettles. Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 
22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 Robins Skin Cyclone with 7% H.P., 3 phase 
Motor. Good working condition. $300. Penn’s Manor, Inc., 
Cornwells Heights, Pa. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—Evaporators, Filters, Kettles, Retorts, Packaging 
Lines, Cappers. Adv. 5285, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One used Urschel Model M. Centrifugal Slicer in 
satisfactory working condition, complete with motor. Quote 
price. 
ley 2, Calif. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant located in one of the best can- 
ning sections of the Tri-States. Abundant good quality raw 
stocks available. Tomatoes, corn, lima beans, string beans, etc. 
At present equipped for packing tomatoes, capacity about 100,- 
000 cases No. 2’s per season. Tomatoes can be secured without 
contracting. Local labor; own water supply; low taxes. All 
equipment in good condition. Possibilities practically unlimited. 
Good chance for good profits this year. Price: $18,000. Inspec- 
tion by appointment. Terms can be arranged. Adv. 5297, The 
Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced millwright who can dismantle and 
rebuild canning machinery of all types. Must be a combina- 
tion sheet metal worker, machinist, mechinic and painter. Good 
working conditions. Permanent location in Indiana. Adv. 5294, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced can shop diemaker and machinist. 
Good pay — Blue Cross Group Insurance — Vacations — Mass. 
Factory. Adv. 5295, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man experienced, to assume full charge of the 
canning of meat and soup products. Steady position. Call or 
write: Linda Foods, Inc., 47 Waverly Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Bigelow 3-2200. 


FOR SALE—Desirable Stainless Steel Jack. Kettles & Tanks: 
3 Type 316 Stainless Steel 300 gallon Jack. Tanks with D. M. 
Agitators, Flush Valves; 2 Stainless Steel Kettles 150 gallon 
with Eppenbach 7% H.P. Exp. Proof AGI Mixers and 3 H.P. 
Speed-Tro]l D.M. Agitators; 10 Type 304 S.S. Kettles 125 to 250 
gals. with D.M. Agitators; 5 S.S. Jack. Kettles 100 to 150 gals.; 
4 §.S. Tanks 500 gallon; S.S. Horiz. Tank 2450 gallons. Also 
complete canning eq. such as Fillers, Closers, Labelers, Cookers, 
etc. Send us your inquiries. The Machinery & Equipment Corp., 
533 W. Broadway, New York, N. Y. GRamercy 5-6680. 


FOR SALE—1 Langsenkamp Indiana Pulper, Model 112, in 
very good condition; 1 Standard-Knapp Labeler, Model 7223, 
adj. 303’s, 2’s and 21%’s, fair condition. Pie Master Packers, 
Inc., 98 Center St., Bath, Maine. 


FOR SALE—Pfaudler Continuous Steam Peeler. 
quick sale. 
New York. 


Priced for 
N. Y. Coop. Seed Potato Assn., Inc., Georgetown, 


20 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — Plant Supt., 18 years experience, 
desires position in Florida. Available December 1 to April 1. 
Adv. 5296, The Canning Trade. 


Golden Gate Products Co., 2734 San Pablo Ave., Berke- — 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to 
house extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll 
Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. ’ 


FOR SALE—Very reasonable. For quick clearance 1 carload 
approx. 4000 cases Owens-Illinois No. 66-3601, 17 oz. Clear 
Dura Glass Jars, packed 24 to case. Sam Blecker & Sons, P. O. 
Box 332, Elyria, Ohio. 


WANTED — Dents, Rusts, Closeouts Canned Foods. 
Evans, 2935 Russell, Detroit 7, Mich. 


Ken 
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